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Introduction 


“Tke  Fair  Is  in  tlie  Air!” 


by  Jim  Sumner* 


The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  successful 
events  in  North  Carolina.  For  150  years, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  places  where  Tar  Heels 
from  all  over  the  state  have  met.  Men  and 
women,  adults  and  children,  black  and  white. 


Can  you  see  a  tiger  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair?  You  betcha!  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


lawyers  and  farmers — countless  North 
Carolinians  have  come  to  the  State  Fair  to  be 
educated  and  entertained.  In  this  issue  of 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  learn  more  about  two 
sides  of  the  State 
Fair:  the  educa¬ 
tional  part  and 
the  entertainment 
portion. 

The  North 
Carolina  State 
Fair  has  always 
been  held  in 
Raleigh  in  the 
middle  of 
October.  It  has 
taken  place  at 


Visitors  enjoy  bicycle  stunts  at  the 
fair.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 


United  States  senator  W.  Kerr  Scott  (far  right),  grandfather  of  current 
agriculture  commissioner  Meg  Scott  Phipps,  inspects  cattle  at  the 
1955  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


three  different  sites, 
each  one  larger  than 
the  previous  one.  The 
fair  was  founded  in 
1853  by  a  group  of 
men  called  the  North 
Carolina  State 
Agricultural 
Society.  These  men 
wanted  to  use  the 
fair  to  promote 
"scientific 

agriculture."  They  wanted  to  educate 
North  Carolina's  farmers  about  rotating 
crops,  using  better  seeds,  fertilizing  soil, 
and  breeding  livestock.  The  North  Carolina 
State  Agricultural  Society  continued  to 
operate  the  fair  until  the  1920s,  when  the 
state  government  took  over.  Today,  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services,  under 
Commissioner  Meg  Scott  Phipps,  operates 
the  fair.  Education  has  continued  to 
be  an  important  part  of  the  fair 
through  the  years. 

Inside  this  magazine  issue, 
find  out  more  about  the  history 
of  the  fair.  Also,  read  about 
how  the  use 
of  premiums, 
or  prizes, 
stimulated 
agriculture  in 
the  fair.  To 
this  day, 
many 
visitors 
go  to  the 

fair  to  see  the  best  livestock,  the 
biggest  pumpkin,  or  the  finest 
flowers. 


“Andy,”  a  large,  stuffed  dog,  was 
won  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  late 
1940s.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


*Jim  Sumner  works  as  the  curator  of  sports,  and  a  research  historian,  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  He  served  as  the  conceptual  editor  for  this  issue  of  THJH. 
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The  fair  always  has  tried  to  entertain  its 
visitors.  The  very  first  State  Fairs  featured 
concerts,  parades,  and  sideshows.  Horse 
racing  became  extremely  popular  after  the 
Civil  War.  Circus  acts,  hot-air  balloons, 
and  even  airplanes  were  popular  in  the 
early  1900s.  Modern  rides  came  on  the 
scene  after  World  War  II.  In  this  issue, 
read  articles  about  technology,  horse 
racing,  and  fair  foods. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
education  and  entertainment.  Find  out 

how  Dr.  J.  Sibley 
Dorton  used  the  fair  to 
educate  and  to 
preserve  North 
Carolina  folk 
traditions,  while 
entertaining 
thousands.  The  most 
famous  building  at  the 
fair  was  named  after 
Dr.  Dorton,  who  led 
the  fair  for  nearly 

twenty-five  years.  Inside,  read  about  the 
history  of  Dorton  Arena.  In  addition, 
discover  more  about  longtime  agriculture 
commissioner  James  “Jim"  Graham, 
furniture  maker  Thomas  Day,  and  an  attempt 


Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 


Jim  Graham  stands  beside  an  award-winning  pumpkin.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


by  newly  freed  slaves  to  start  an  African 
American  fair  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 

- ^  Between  700,000  and  800,000 

visitors  attend  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  every  year.  This  represents 
about  10  percent  of  the  state's 
population.  Perhaps  you  have  been 
one  of  these  visitors.  If  so,  you  have 
probably  found  the  fair  to  be  an 
exciting  and  informative  place,  a  place 
to  have  fun  and  to  learn  about  your 
state.  The  blend  of  education  and 
entertainment  has  served  the  fair  well 
for  150  years.  This  issue  of  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  shows  the  many  ways 
that  the  fair  has  succeeded  in  its  tasks. 


On  the  midway  at  the  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 
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North  Carolina's  Favorite  Farmer 


by  RaeLana  Poteat* 


T 


|he  fair  is  in  the  air!"  For  many 
years,  the  sight  of  Jim  Graham 
calling  out  this  phrase  as  he  rode 
through  the  fairgrounds  in  his  golf  cart 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  as  candy  apples,  farm  animals, 
and  Ferris  wheels.  Spotting  the  tall 
Graham,  striding  along  in  his  cowboy  hat 
and  size  fifteen  boots  and  chomping  on  a 
cigar,  became  a  ritual  for  many  fairgoers 
during  the  thirty-six  years  that  Graham 
served  as  North  Carolina's  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 

Since  1928  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  State  Fair — and  Jim  Graham, 
who  headed  the  department  from  1964  to 
2000,  was  in  office  for  nearly  half  of  that 
time.  Graham's  impact  on  the  fair  and  the 
fairgrounds  is  immeasurable. 

Jim  Graham  helped  to  make  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  one  of  the  nation's  best. 


Jim  Graham  stands  in  a  cooler  with  his  butter  sculpture  at  the  2000  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


in  length,  attendance  increased,  the  variety  of 
exhibits  and  entertainment  expanded,  and  the 
fairgrounds  were  enlarged.  Have  you  ever 

Under  his  leadership,  the  fair  grew  to  ten  days  been  in  the  Hunt  Horse  Complex,  the 

Children's  Barn,  the  Kerr  Scott  Building, 
or  the  Livestock  Building?  All  four 
were  added  under  Graham's 
leadership.  The  Livestock  Building  was 
even  renamed  in  his  honor  in  1978. 

Graham's  special  connection  to  the 
fair  goes  back  many  decades.  Attending 
the  fair  was  always  a  highlight  of  the 
year  for  him,  and  he  even  met  his  wife, 
Helen,  there  in  1941.  The  Helen  Kirk 
Graham  Waterfall,  added  to  the 
fairgrounds  in  1999  shortly  after  her 
death,  is  dedicated  in  her  memory. 

During  the  2000  State  Fair,  a  special 
exhibit  called  Footprints  of  Jim  Graham 

Commissioner  Graham  joins  in  the  fun  by  riding  in  a  bumper  car  at  the  fair.  Courtesy  of 

the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services.  honored  the  Commissioner  and  detailed  his 


*RaeLana  Poteat  works  as  an  associate  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
and  enjoys  attending  the  State  Fair  every  year. 
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Jim  Graham  (seated)  greets  visitors  to  his  “office,”  which  was  moved  piece  by  piece  to  the  Footprints  of  Jim  Graham  exhibit  for  the  2000  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


many  years  of  service  to  the  state.  As  part  of 
the  exhibit,  all  the  contents  of  Graham's 
downtown  office  were  packed  up,  moved  to 
the  fairgrounds,  and  reassembled  there  to  give 
visitors  a  glimpse  of  his  daily  life.  In  addition, 
the  fair  immortalized  Graham  in  butter  that 
year.  Working  inside  a  large  cooler  in  the  Jim 
Graham  Livestock  Building,  Jim  Victor,  an 
artist  who  creates  statues  out  of  butter, 
sculpted  an  850-pound  figure  of  Graham 
milking  a  cow. 

So  how  did  Commissioner  Graham  become 
such  a  beloved  figure  at  the  fair  and 
throughout  the  state?  James  Allen  Graham 
was  born  on  April  7,  1921,  near 
Cleveland  in  Rowan  County.  He 
decided  that  he  would  become 
commissioner  of  agriculture  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  was  working  on 
the  250-acre  farm  where  his  family 
raised  livestock,  cotton,  and  grain. 


He  pursued  that  dream  into  adulthood  and 
eventually  became  the  longest-serving 
commissioner  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States. 

Graham's  mother  wanted  him  to 
become  a  minister,  but  he  had 
other  ideas.  He  was  president  of 
the  FFA  (Future  Farmers  of 
America)  chapter  at  Cleveland 
High  School,  and  his  agriculture 
teacher,  P.  H.  Satterwhite,  had  a  great 
influence  on  him.  Graham  decided  to  attend 
State  College  (now  North  Carolina  State 
University),  where  he  majored  in  agricultural 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Jim  Graham  campaign  paraphernalia  from  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  collection.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


education  to  learn  about  modern  farming 
techniques. 

After  graduation,  Graham  taught  high 
school,  ran  a  test  farm  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  managed  the  Dixie  Classic  Fair  in 
Winston-Salem,  and  managed  the  State 
Farmer's  Market  in  Raleigh.  Then,  in  July  1964 
Graham  achieved  his  ambition  when 
Governor  Terry  Sanford  appointed  him  to 
finish  the  term  of  the  previous  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  who  had  died  in  office. 

Because  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  is 
an  elected  position,  however,  Graham  soon 
had  to  win  the  Democratic  primary  and  the 
general  election  to  stay  in 
office.  Over  the  course  of  his 
career,  Graham  became  one  of 
the  state's  most  colorful  and 
successful  politicians.  Voters  found 
his  directness,  integrity,  and  sense 
of  humor  appealing,  and  Graham 
easily  won  in  all  nine  of  his 
election  campaigns. 

Graham  became  famous  for  giving 
loud  donkey  brays  from  the 
podium  during  campaigns.  The 
donkey  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  since 
Graham  grew  up  on  a  farm, 
he  knew  how  to  imitate  a 
donkey's  call.  Once  he 
even  brayed  onstage  with 
future  president  Jimmy 
Carter.  Fie  also  had  to 
kiss  a  donkey  after  his 
1976  campaign.  During  a 
rally  in  Wilkes  County, 
he  noticed  a  donkey  in 
the  back  of  the  crowd  and 
told  voters  he  would 
return  to  their  county  and 
kiss  that  donkey's  rear  end 


Democrats  won  all  the  offices  on  the  ballot 
there.  Wilkes  County  was  staunchly 
Republican,  but  that  year  Democrats  won 
every  office,  and  Graham  good-naturedly 
returned  and  kept  his  promise. 

Graham  always  ended  his  public  speeches 
by  telling  his  audiences  that  he  loved  his  job — 
and  luckily  for  North  Carolina,  he  was  very 
good  at  it,  too.  By  the  time  he  retired  at  age 
seventy-nine,  Graham's  personality  and  his 
many  achievements  as  commissioner  of 
agriculture  had  made  him  an  extremely 
popular  North  Carolinian. 


Commissioner  Graham  takes  his  hat  off  to  a  young  State  Fair  visitor.  Courtesy 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 
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The  History  of  the  State  Fair 

by  Dr.  Melton  McLaurin * 


In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  North 
Carolina's  farmers  faced  many  problems. 
Many  were  illiterate,  and  an  even  larger 
number  were  just  barely  able  to  read  and 
write.  Farmers  relied  on  oral  tradition  to 
determine  when  to  plant  or  harvest  crops  or 
how  to  care  for  livestock,  and  constant 
cultivation  robbed  the  soil  of  its  fertility. 
Many  planters  used  what  we  would  consider 
today  poor  agricultural  practices.  Only  a 
handful  of  wealthy  planters  experimented 


with  "scientific"  methods  of  farming.  And 
practically  no  purebred  animals  existed 
within  the  state's  cattle  and  swine  herds, 
which  sought  foods  in  unfenced  forests  and 
fields.  This  was  a  period  before  there  were 
governmental  agencies  to  help  improve  the 
state's  farms,  and  few  agricultural  journals 
existed,  but  some  North  Carolinians  believed 
farming  practices  needed  improvement. 

In  1852  agricultural  journal  editor  Dr. 

John  F.  Tompkins  decided  to  try  to  improve 


An  aerial  view  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fairgrounds.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 
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*Dr.  Melton  McLaurin  is  an  associate  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs, 
professor  of  history,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington, 
currently  writing  a  book  on  the  history  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 


agriculture  in  North  Carolina.  He  organized 
a  Raleigh  meeting  of  the  state's  leading 
advocates  of  agricultural  reform.  At  the 

meeting,  they  reestablished 
the  North  Carolina 
State  Agricultural 
Society,  which 
had  first 
formed  in 
1818  but  later 
faltered.  The 
group 


A  sterling  silver  medal  awarded  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  at  the  first  State  Fair 
in  1853.  The  medal’s  front  (above)  and 
back  (at  right)  are  shown. 


decided  that  the  best  way  to 
encourage  North  Carolina  farmers 
to  adopt  scientific  methods  of 
farming  was  through  an  annual  State 
Fair.  The  fair,  they  hoped,  would  allow  the 
society  to  demonstrate  the  best  farming 
practices  in  the  state  to  thousands  of  farmers, 
as  well  as  provide 
an  opportunity  to 
teach  better 
farming  methods. 

To  finance  the 
fair,  the  society 
charged  its 
members  dues  and 
convinced  the 
North  Carolina 
legislature  to  give 
it  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each  year  to 
help  with  the  fair's 


A  mule-run  molasses  cane  crusher  at  the  State  Fair. 


the  society  obtain  fairgrounds,  located  east  of 
the  Capitol,  and  by  October  1853,  the  society 
had  constructed  several  buildings  to  hold 
agricultural  exhibits,  as  well  as  a  racetrack. 

Thousands  of  North  Carolina  farmers  came 
to  the  first  State  Fair,  which  awarded  a  grand 
total  of  $524  in  premiums,  or  prizes,  for  the 
best  exhibits  of  crops,  livestock,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  homemade  household  goods. 
At  the  society's  nightly  meetings,  some  of  the 
state's  best  farmers  and  planters  explained 
better  farming  methods  to  fair  visitors. 

Visitors  also  enjoyed  government¬ 
building  tours  in  Raleigh,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  social 
activities.  A  huge  success, 
the  fair  grew  rapidly. 

The  state  government, 
local  newspapers,  and 
agricultural  journals 
urged  North  Carolina 
farm  families  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fair  in 
order  to  learn  more 
about  scientific  agriculture 
and  to  meet  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Railroads  provided  special  rates  and 
trains  for  passengers  during  fair  week  and 
also  allowed  farmers  to  ship  exhibits  to  the 

fair  at  reduced  prices. 

^  Citizens  of  Raleigh,  pleased 

11  f  mm  to  offer  their  goods  and 

services  to  thousands  of 
fair  visitors,  created 
more  and  more  events 
to  entertain  them 
during  fair  week.  The 
Agricultural  Society 
held  events  such  as 
horse  races,  sporting 
contests,  shooting 
contests,  and  band 
concerts  to  encourage 


expenses.  The  City 
of  Raleigh  helped 


people  to  attend.  By  1860 
the  Agricultural  Society 


succeeded 
in  creating 
something 
rare — a  North 
Carolina  social 
institution 
that 

helped  to 
teach  the 
state's  citizens 
how  to 

become  better 
farmers. 

The  Civil  War  brought  the  State  Fair  to 
an  end.  North  Carolina,  now  a 
Confederate  state,  used  the 
fairgrounds 


A  season  ticket  to  the  fair  of  1922.  The 
ticket  cost  two  dollars.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


for  the  instruction  of  volunteer  troops.  The 
state  later  used  the  fair's  exhibit  halls  as  a 
Confederate  hospital.  The  Agricultural 
Society  paid  a  high  price  for  the  use  of  its 
fairgrounds  and  buildings  by  Confederate 


North  Carolina,  because  victorious  Union 
troops  set  fire  to  the  structures,  completely 
destroying  some  buildings  and  badly 
damaging  others. 

Four  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  former  leaders  revived  the  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society.  Thomas 
Ruffin,  a  noted  planter  and  judge,  led  the 
effort  to  revive  the  society,  which  elected  as 
its  president  Kemp  P.  Battle.  To  prepare  for  a 
fair  in  1869,  the  society  used  membership 
fees  and  the  annual  fifteen-hundred-dollar 
subsidy,  which  the  state  resumed  paying. 

A  reproduction  poster  of  the  third  annual  fair  held  October  16-19,  J  .  1  .  .  j 

1855.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  The  SOCiety  Set  about  repairing,  and 
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A  parade  for  the  1916  State  Fair. 


nsfOfe. 


The  racetrack  at  the  fairgrounds  in  1930.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


sometimes  improving,  the 
fairgrounds.  It  enlarged  the 
grounds,  extended  the  racetrack 
to  a  half-mile  length,  and 
replaced  and  repaired  burned 
buildings.  The  fair  opened  in 
October  1869  to  an  enthusiastic 
reception  by  both  the  public 
and  the  press,  and  it  soon 
outgrew  its  original  site. 

In  1873,  under  Thomas  M. 

Holt's  leadership,  the  society 
moved  the  fair  to  a  new, 
larger  site  west  of  the 
Capitol  and  next  to  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad, 
across  Hillsborough  Street 
from  the  present-day 
North  Carolina  State 
University  campus.  The 
society  constructed  new 
exhibit  halls,  a  racetrack 
with  a  three-story 
grandstand,  two 
hundred  stalls  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and 
seventy-five  pens  for 
sheep  and  swine.  The 
site  remained  the  fair's 
home  until  1925,  when, 
after  a  two-year  break,  the  fair  moved  to  its 
present  location  approximately  two  miles  to 
the  west. 


This  October  8, 1967,  edition  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  contains  a  section  devoted  to  the  one  hundredth 
State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 


Between  1873  and  1925,  the  fair 
underwent  many  changes,  but 
the  Agricultural  Society  stuck  to 
its  basic  concept  of  using  the  fair 
to  educate  North  Carolina 
farmers  about  better  farming 
practices.  The  society  continued 
to  award  premiums  for  the  best 
crops,  livestock,  agricultural 
implements,  and  household 
items.  It  also  used  exhibits  from 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  created  in  1877,  and 
the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
(now  North 
Carolina  State 
University), 
chartered  in 
1887.  However, 

I  the  society 

stopped  holding 
nightly  meetings 
where  members 
read  papers  on 
scientific  agriculture. 

The  fair  provided 
the  state's  leading 
agriculturalists  the 
opportunity  to  display 
to  the  average  farmer 
their  purebred  livestock 
and  superior  crops 
produced  by  scientific 
methods.  It  gave  space  to 
agricultural  implement 
dealers,  who  introduced 
North  Carolina  farmers  to 
improved  horse-drawn 
plows,  cultivators,  harrows, 
and  harvesting  equipment, 
and,  after  World  War  I,  to 
motorized  farm  machinery.  The  fair  helped 
to  educate  thousands  of  the  state's  farmers 
about  the  value  of  using  the  methods  of 
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scientific  agriculture  to  make  improvements 
in  sanitation,  personal  hygiene,  and  diet. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  at  the 
fair  between  1873  and  1925  was  the 
development  of  the  modern  midway,  with 
its  shows  and 
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attractions,  r 
rides,  games  of 
skill  and 
chance,  and 
food  con¬ 
cessions.  In 
addition  to  the 
carnival  on  the 
midway,  the 
fair  offered 
North 

Carolinians  a 
circus  at  the  V 
grandstand.  By 
1925  grandstand 
attractions 

included  musical  revues,  jugglers  and 
acrobats,  trained  animals,  human 
cannonballs,  motorcycle  daredevils,  and 


In  1925  the  Agricultural  Society  went 
bankrupt,  and  for  two  years  there  was  no 
fair.  Then,  in  1928  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  made  the  fair  a  state  agency  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  reopened 
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On  the  midway  in  1962 


X 


A  car  show  in  the  grandstand  in  the  early  1960s. 

horse  and  automobile  races.  The  fair  had 
become  part  educational  institution,  part 
commercial  festival,  and  part  entertainment, 
and  North  Carolinians  loved  it.  It  was  also 
becoming  very  expensive  to  operate. 


the  fair  at  its 
current  home. 
In  1937  the 
State  Fair 
became  a 
division  of  the 
Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  J.  Sibley 
Dorton  became 
the  first 
manager  of  the 
fair  and 

remained  in  that 
position  until  his 
death  in  1961. 

His  vision  created  the  modem  fair.  He 
wanted  a  place  that  could  serve  North 
Carolinians  year-round,  and  the  official 
opening  of  Dorton  Arena  in  1952  began  to 
give  the  fair  the  facilities  necessary  to  reach 
that  goal. 

In  1964  James  "Jim"  Graham  became 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  position  he 
held  until  he  retired  in  2000.  Four  talented 
and  dedicated  fair  managers  served  under 
Commissioner  Graham,  working  with  him  to 
develop  the  fairground  facilities  to  make 
possible  the  year-round  fair  of  Dorton's 
dreams. 

Today,  the  fairgrounds  hum  with  activity 
the  entire  year.  Still,  each  October  the  ten- 
day-long  exposition,  carnival,  and 
celebration  of  our  agricultural  heritage  that 
we  know  as  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  is 
attended  by  more  than  700,000  people.  And 
it  remains  the  state's  oldest  and  most 
important  annual  celebration. 
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Horse  Racing  at  the  Fair 

by  Nancy  Breeding* 


If  you  look  for  horse  racing  on  the 
grandstand  schedule  this  year,  all  you 
will  find  are  the  echoes  of  pounding 
hooves  from  years  past.  Although  horse 
racing  was  one  of  the  most  popular  events 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair's  first 
hundred  years,  horses  haven't  raced  at  the 
fair  since  1996. 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  the  1800s, 
horse  racing  was  the  event  you  didn't  want 
to  miss  at  the  fair.  The  races  were  called 
"trials  of  speed"  and  were  listed  as  a 
category  of  competition  in  the  State  Fair 


premium  book,  which  contained  a  list  of  the 
premiums,  or  awards,  given  to  contest 
winners.  "Trotting  to  harness"  and  "running 
races"  attracted  entries  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  as  far  away  as 
New  York.  Pacing  and  trotting  events  are 
harness  horse  races:  the  horses  pull  two¬ 
wheeled  sulkies  that  carry  the  jockeys 
(riders).  In  pacing  gaits,  both  of  the  horse's 
legs  on  the  same  side  hit  the  ground  at  the 


same  time.  In  trotting  gaits,  diagonal  legs  hit 
the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

Prizes  (called  purses  in  racing)  were  as 
high  as  $250  (more  than  $4,000  in  today's 
money)  and  were  split  between  the  first 
three  horses  to  cross  the  finish  line.  Horse 
owners  and  racing  fans  enjoyed  betting  on 
the  race  outcomes. 

By  the  early  1890s,  the  quality  of  horses 
entered  in  the  races  had  grown  poor.  Horse 
enthusiast  Bennehan  Cameron  became 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  which 
sponsored  the  fair,  and  embarked  on  a 
campaign  to  improve  North 

Carolina's  image  and  quality  in  the 
world  of  horse  racing.  He  chose 
better  judges,  improved  the 
racetrack,  found  more  money  for 
purses,  and  added  races  for  the 
average  horse  owner  and  for 
jumpers.  His  efforts  were 
successful,  and  the  Raleigh 
newspaper  the  News  and  Observer 
called  the  1896  events  "the  finest 
racing  ever  known."  Newspapers 
devoted  full  columns  to  the  results 
of  the  races.  By  1901  the  fair 
boasted  a  greater  number  of  horses 
with  high  records  than  it  ever  had 
before.  That  year  there  was  also  a 
unique  event,  open  free  to  the  public, 
promoted  as  a  race  between  horses  and  the 
world's  only  pacing  and  running  ostriches. 

Racing  continued  as  a  popular  event  at  the 
fair  into  the  early  1900s.  Horses  ran  in  nine 
harness  races  in  1916,  in  addition  to  a  few 
running  races.  That  year  the  events  also 
included  a  children's  Shetland  pony  race. 
Roman-style  chariot  races,  and  bronco  pony 
races  for  more  horse-oriented  entertainment. 


- \ 


Horse,  a  pacer,  and  jockey  race  at  the  State  Fair  in  1996.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


*Nuncy  Breeding  is  a  freelance  writer  and  works  as  a  special  projects  and  arts  Web 
coordinator  at  North  Carolina  State  University  Theatre  in  Raleigh. 
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The  horse  Granny’s  Oven,  from  London,  Ohio,  won  a  trophy  at  the  State  Fair  in  1996.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 


When  the  fair  reopened  after  closing  for 
four  years  during  World  War  II,  harness 
racing  began  to  share  the  grandstand  track 
with  automobile  racing  and  thrill  shows.  By 
1956  North  Carolina  had  one  of  the  nation's 
few  state  fairs  that  still  offered  harness 
racing.  The  auto  racing  and  thrill  shows 
became  more  popular  with  spectators,  and 
by  1970  harness  racing  no  longer  occurred  at 
the  fair.  The  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  Jr. 
Horse  Complex  opened  in  1983,  and  horse 
shows  became  the  top  equine  competitive 
events. 

Driven  by  nostalgia,  the  State  Fair  brought 
harness  horse  racing  back  to  the  grandstand 
in  1991.  The  track  and  grandstand  were 
renovated  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  million.  One 
hundred  fifty  horses  entered  the  races,  with 
purses  totaling  more  than  $23,000.  But 
interest  in  the  races  declined  over  the  next 


few  years,  and  without  pari-mutuel 
(organized)  betting,  which  is  illegal  in  North 
Carolina,  the  races  became  too  expensive  to 
support.  The  last  of  the  sulkies,  with  their 
colorfully  clad  jockeys,  circled  the  track  in 
1996. 

This  year,  when  you  go  to  the  events  in  the 
grandstand,  close  your  eyes  and  picture  the 
beautiful  and  powerful  creatures  pulling 
their  sulkies  around  the  dusty  track,  cheered 
on  by  crowds  of  people  who  came  to  the  fair 
to  watch  the  horses. 
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TEQIMOUKV  m  m  HQ4tTI1  omm  m  m 

by  Heather  Overton* 


Can  you  imagine  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  with  no  rides,  demolition 
derbies,  tractor  pulls,  flashing  lights, 
or  loud  music?  That's  exactly  how  it  was  in 
1853,  when  the  State 
Fair  began.  Many 
people  arrived  by 
horse  and  buggy  after 
traveling  for  more 
than  a  day,  and  some 
planned  to  spend  an 
entire  week  at  the  fair. 

The  North  Carolina 
State  Agricultural 
Society,  which 
produced  the  fair  for 
seven  decades, 
focused  primarily  on 
agricultural  reform, 
not  attractions.  Its 
official  goal  was  to 
showcase  progress 
and  new  ideas  in 
agriculture  and 
industry  in  North 

Carolina.  Before  television  and  easy 
transportation,  the  best  way  to  see  new 
technology  in  the  state  was  to  go  to  the  fair. 

Although  some  special  attractions  such  as 
parades,  musical  acts,  and  sideshows 
appeared  during  the  fair's  first  decade,  its 
focus  remained  on  education.  Special  seminars 


were  held  to  educate  farmers  on  the  latest 
technological  advances  in  agriculture.  The 
seminars  included  "The  Bright  Tobacco  of 
North  Carolina,"  "The  Farmer  Should  Be 
Educated,"  and  "The  Grape:  Its  Care  and 

Profits."  Residents  came  to 
the  fair  to  learn  about 
North  Carolina  and  to  take 
home  new  agricultural 
methods  to  try  on  the  farm. 

Fair  organizers  have 
maintained  a  long-standing 
tradition  of  showcasing 
technological  advances  at 
the  fair.  Often  these 
advances  are  displayed 
beside  the  old  ideas  from 
which  the  modern 
improvements  developed. 
Providing  a  place  to 
showcase  the  latest  in 
technology  and  other 
advances  in  the  state  is  an 
important  function  of  the 
State  Fair. 

At  the  State  Fair  in  1878,  B.  B.  Stark  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  connected  a  wire 
between  the  grandstand  and  an  office  to  allow 
fairgoers  to  talk  to  one  another  on  a  new 
invention,  the  telephone.  Electricity  was  first 
used  at  the  fair  in  1884.  In  1894  a  photography 
gallery  was  set  up  to  take  pictures  for 


Surfing  the  Internet  in  the  CyberSpace  exhibit.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services. 


*Heather  Overton  works  as  a  public  information  officer  at  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services  in  Raleigh. 
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fair  goers.  In  1910, 
several  years  after  the 
Wright  Brothers'  first 
successful  flight,  the 
fair  had  an  airplane 
exhibit.  The  tradition  of 
showing  the  latest  in 
technology  continued 
throughout  the 
twentieth  century,  with 
exhibits  on  national 


defense  (1941),  missiles 
(1957),  space  probes 
(1959),  a  subcritical 
atomic  reactor  (1958), 
nuclear  energy  (1961),  a 
virtual  reality  ride 
called  Cinesphere 
(1963),  a  model  of  the  Apollo  12  command 
module  (1972),  and  an  exhibit  on  advances  in 
computers  called  CyberSpace  (1990s). 

The  State  Fair  also  continued  to 


wheel.  Over  time,  rides 
began  to  replace  shows  in 
popularity.  Currently,  the  carnival  brings 
about  eighty  rides  to  the  fair.  Today's  rides. 


A  model  of  the  Viking  lander  and  probe.  Courtesy  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


Fairgoers  look  at  varieties  of  tobacco  plants  from  colonial  days  up  to  the  present  in 
BioFrontiers  at  the  2001  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services. 


However,  the  sideshows, 
bands,  parades,  political 
speakers,  and  spectator 
sports  such  as  horse  racing 
and  baseball  were  more 
popular.  Even  as  late  as 
1945,  the  carnival  brought 
more  sideshows  than  rides. 
The  sideshows  featured 
singing  acts,  daredevil 
stunts,  magicians,  and 
other  acts  designed  to 
entertain  fairgoers.  Then  in 
the  1950s,  the  fair  began  to 
introduce  bigger  thrill  rides 
such  as  the  double  Ferris 


present  the  latest  in  agriculture, 
including  exhibits  on  milking 
parlors,  small  grains,  soybeans, 
cotton,  landscaping,  and  forestry. 
Last  year  BioFrontiers,  an  exhibit  on 
biotechnology  in  the  state, 
premiered  at  the  fair.  Showcasing  all 
aspects  of  biotechnology,  it  will 
return  for  the  2002  State  Fair. 

Changes  in  technology  have  also 
changed  the  way  people  have  fun  at 
the  fair.  In  the  late  1800s,  fairgoers 
enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  merry-go- 
round  powered  by  steam  engines. 
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powered  by  diesel-fuel 
generators,  become  more 
thrilling  as  technology 
improves.  In  1997  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair 
introduced  the  Top  Spin, 
a  ride  that  launched 
fairgoers  six  stories  in 
the  air  before  plunging 
downward  and  flipping 
upside  down.  The 
midway,  where  most  of 
the  rides  are  located,  is 
now  one  of  the  most 
popular  places  at  the 
State  Fair. 

As  technology 

advances,  improvements  are  made  to  better 
accommodate  fairgoers.  Advance  gate 
admission,  ride  books,  and  concert  tickets  can 
now  be  purchased  on-line.  Through 
advertising  on  television  and  radio,  in 


The  ride  called  Top  Spin.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


newspapers,  and  over  the  Internet,  people 
across  the  state  know  months  in  advance  what 
will  be  at  the  fair  so  that  they  can  plan  their 
visits.  Technology  will  continue  to  shape  the 
fair  in  the  future.  One  day,  you  may  not  even 
need  cash  or  tickets  to  enjoy  the 
games  and  the  rides — you  may  only 
have  to  swipe  a  prepaid  card! 

The  State  Fair  is  still  the  largest 
event  in  North  Carolina.  It  attracts 
more  than  700,000  people  a  year. 
Although  most  of  the  visitors  now 
come  to  be  entertained  rather  than 
educated,  technology  still  plays  a 
role  in  their  fun. 


usJl 


Round  Up  ride  on  the  midway.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
Elementary  Division,  First  Place 

2052  North  Carolina  State  Fair 

by  Makayla  Marlowe* 


Boy,  I'm  tired!  But  I  can't  fall  asleep.  I'm  excited 
about  my  visit  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 
All  that  cotton  candy,  wonderful  rides,  and 
those  delicious,  juicy  hot  dogs.  I  can't  wait  to  go 
again.  I  wonder  what  the  rides  and  the  animals  will 
be  like  next  year.  I  wonder  .  .  .  zzz  .  .  . 

"Wake  up,  Grandma!  We  are  going  to  be  late  for  the 
fair." 

Sleepily,  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  saw  two  children 
standing  by  my  bed.  Samantha  and  Steven  are  ten 
years  old.  Today  will  be  their  first  visit  to  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair. 

"Oh  dear,  have  I  overslept?" 

"Yes,  Grandma.  Please  hurry!"  they  shouted. 

I  quickly  threw  on  my  clothes  and  fixed  my  hair. 
Today  is  special  for  me,  too.  It  has  been  fifty  years 
since  I  went  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair.  I  was  ten 
just  like  my  two  grandchildren.  In  a  hurry,  we  rushed 
out  the  door  and  jumped  into  the  car.  2052  North 
Carolina  State  Fair,  here  we  come! 

We  pulled  into  the  parking  lot.  I  was  so  shocked  at 
what  I  saw  that  my  jaw  flopped  out  and  touched  the 
ground!  The  fair  wasn't  on  the  ground.  It  was  floating 
in  the  sky!  As  we  entered  the  gate,  I  took  out  my  scan 
card  for  the  cashier.  I  had  a  flashback  about  how  I  had 
paid  with  paper  money  [before].  I  suppose  Samantha 
and  Steven  have  never  seen  paper  money! 

After  [our]  paying,  the  cashier  gave  us  tickets  and 
jetpacks.  "What  are  these  for?"  I  asked. 

"To  fly  up  in  the  air,  [Ma'am]!" 

"Oh,  I  see!" 

We  put  on  the  jetpacks  and  mashed  a  little  red  button. 
Faster  than  lightning,  we  were  on  the  fairgrounds.  A 
man  greeted  us  with  a  nice  "hello"  and  helped  us 
unstrap  our  jetpacks. 


'Enjoy  your  day,"  he  said. 


To  my  surprise,  the  smells  in  the  air  were  the  same  as 
always.  I  could  smell  the  delicious  hot  dogs,  sweet 
cotton  candy,  and  don't  forget  those  smelly  animals. 
"Where  to  first?"  I  asked  the  kids. 

"The  petting  zoo,"  they  said. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  the  biggest  barn  I'd  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  It  was  one  hundred  feet  tall  and  fifty 
feet  wide. 

"Flow  many  animals  do  they  have  in  there?" 
"Flundreds,"  said  Samantha. 

They  both  rushed  into  the  barn. 

"Oh  my!"  shouted  Steven. 

To  our  surprise,  the  horses  were  the  size  of  elephants. 
That  wasn't  all!  The  pigs  were  the  size  of  horses. 

There  were  chickens  the  size  of  ostriches! 

"How  could  this  be?"  I  said. 

"It  is  all  because  of  the  food,"  a  man  said  behind  me.  I 
turned  around  and  saw  a  tall  farmer  holding  six  big 
ears  of  corn.  The  corn  was  long  as  a  fishing  pole. 
"Scientists  were  trying  to  make  food  that  [would]  feed 
all  the  people  in  the  world.  That  is  how  the  corn  got 
so  big.  However,  nobody  liked  the  corn,  so  we  started 
feeding  it  to  the  animals.  In  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
animals  grew  as  big  as  John  Henry!" 

The  animals  weren't  the  only  things  to  change.  My 
favorite  ride  was  the  fifteen-minute  trip  to  the  moon! 
So  many  things  have  changed  over  the  years,  but  one 
thing  I  know  hasn't  and  never  will  change,  [and  that] 
is  the  smiling  faces  and  laughter  everywhere  here. 

RIIINNNGGG!!!!  I  woke  up  to  the  sound  of  my  alarm 
clock  going  off.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and  rubbed  my 
eyes.  Steven  .  . .  Samantha?  Have  I  been  dreaming? 


"Makayla  Marlowe  ivon  first  place  in  the  elementary  division  of  the  2002  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest.  Makayla  was  a  member  of  the  fourth-grade  junior 
historian  club  North  Carolina  Pioneers  at  Burnsville  Elementary  School  in 
Burnsville,  advised  by  Jeannie  Davis. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
Elementary  Division,  honorable  Mention 

by  Matthew  Ray* 


Hi,  my  name  is  Matthew.  I  had  an  amazing 

dream  last  night.  My  class  returned  from  the 
Raleigh  State  Fair  late  at  night.  I  was  so  tired. 
When  I  lay  down  for  bed  and  drifted  off,  I  dreamed 
that  I  returned  to  the  fair,  only  this  time,  I  was  a 
grandfather,  and  my  grandson  came  with  me. 

As  I  approached  the  fairgrounds,  a  sense  of 
excitement  flooded  over  me.  It  was  just  as  I 
remembered  it  as  a  boy.  The  sound  of  the  carousel 
spinning  round  and  round.  The  sound  of  children 
hollering  as  the  roller  coaster  sent  them  plunging 
toward  the  ground.  The  smells  of  popcorn,  hot  dogs, 
and  cotton  candy  were  ever  present,  as  was  the  sight 
of  the  Ferris  wheel  spinning  around.  It  was 
everything  I  had  remembered,  and  I  was  excited  to 
share  this  experience  with  my  grandson. 

As  I  neared  the  ticket  booth,  I  was  amazed  that  I 
didn't  find  a  ticket  attendant  but  an  automated 
electronic  device  that  presented  me  with  a  debit  card 
after  I  inserted  some  cash.  With  this  my  grandson  and 
I  would  scan  our  way  through  the  fair.  The  card  gave 
instructions  on  how  to  use  [it]  throughout  the 
fairgrounds.  The  card  had  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
spending  power. 

As  we  entered  the  fairgrounds,  we  were  bombarded 
by  vendors  selling  games,  and  their  prizes  hung  all 
around.  Hold  it!  That's  a  recorded  voice  saying,  "This 
game  only  $2.25  a  try!"  These  games  were  only  fifty 
cents  when  I  was  a  boy.  No  longer  was  there  a  person 
attending  the  different  booths,  but  an  automated 
robot  told  me  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Well,  we 
tried  our  hand  at  several  of  the  games,  spent  quite  a 
lot  of  money,  and  walked  away  with  nothing.  If  we 
had  won,  like  some  of  the  others,  a  prize  would  have 
fallen  right  into  our  hands.  Everything  was 
programmed  and  electronically  automated.  I  thought 
to  myself,  "Wow!  This  is  different!" 

As  we  strolled  down  the  midway,  I  was  excited  to 
discover  that  the  rides  I  [had]  enjoyed  most  as  a  little 


The  North  Caro 
Museum  of  Hisicr,  Assi 


boy  were  just  as  I  remembered.  The  carousel, 
helicopters,  bumper  cars,  and  the  Ferris  wheel  were 
all  at  the  fair.  As  we  stepped  in  line  for  the  Ferris 
wheel,  once  again  I  discovered  an  automated 
entrance.  We  swiped  our  card  and  took  our  seats. 
Electronically  we  were  shut  in  place,  and 
electronically  we  experienced  this  thrilling  ride.  This 
was  the  case  with  each  of  the  rides  at  the  fair. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  rides,  we  decided  to  have 
lunch.  To  my  surprise,  I  no  longer  found  a  nice  lady 
or  gentleman  asking  me  what  I  wanted.  On  the 
contrary,  we  ordered  our  food  electronically  and  paid 
for  it  electronically.  The  food  choices  were  the  same 
as  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  We  ordered  corn  dogs, 
french  fries,  cokes,  and  cotton  candy.  Yum,  yum!  It 
was  greasy  and  good. 

In  the  afternoon  we  decided  to  visit  the  animal  bams. 
To  my  surprise,  there  were  a  few  changes.  The  cows, 
horses,  chickens,  pigs,  and  ducks  were  present.  But  in 
addition,  there  were  new  sights.  I  had  only  read  about 
them  in  the  newspaper.  Being  judged  among  the 
animals  I  had  been  familiar  with  over  the  years  were 
animals  such  as  duckens,  zonkeys,  and  the  beefalo.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "What  have  they  done  to  the 
animal  kingdom?"  My  grandson  told  me  that  he'd 
been  studying  about  animals  such  as  these  at  school 
in  science  class.  I  thought,  "What  will  they  think  of 
next?" 

As  I  left  the  fair  that  afternoon,  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  what  the  fair  would  be  like  when  my 
grandson  returns  to  the  fair  with  his  grandson.  What 
a  wonderful  day  we  had  together.  So  many  things 
had  changed,  and  many  things  had  stayed  the  same. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  remembered  the 
dream.  Wow!  What  a  dream  that  had  been! 


*Matthew  Ray  won  honorable  mention  in  the  elementary  division  of  the  2002  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest.  Matthew  was  a  member  of  the  fourth-grade  junior 
historian  club  North  Carolina  Pioneers  at  Burnsville  Elementary  School  in  Burnsville, 
advised  by  feannie  Davis. 
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Activities 


Think  about  the  State  Fair 


Projects  Featuring  the  State  Fair 

by  Sandra  Boyd 

Use  the  specific  project  ideas  below  to  produce  a  final  product. 


||Conduct  “Person  on  the  Street”  interviews.  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  ask  participants 
about  their  favorite  foods  at  the  State  Fair.  Make  a  chart  of  the  most  popular  foods.  Also,  ask 
survey  participants  if  they  have  any  foods  that  they  would  like  to  see  at  the  fair.  Send  the 
results  to  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Divisionvunder  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 

Q  Make  a  scrapbook  of  oral  history  entries.  Interview  family  members  or  friends,  asking  about 
their  favorite  memories  of  the  fair.  Ask  how  the  fair  has  changed  and  how  it  has  remained 
the  same. 

0  On  a  general  map  of  the  fairground  provided  by  your  teacher,  label  specific  areas. 

Q  As  a  group,  create  an  exhibit  for  a  fair  at  your  school  or  in  your  community. 

Q  Use  articles  in  this  magazine  to  draw  an  image  of  an  early-nineteenth-century  fair. 


Create  a  Brochure 

Review  some  sample  brochures  provided  by  your  teacher.  Afterward,  divide  into  four  groups. 
Each  group  should  create  a  brochure  for  the  State  Fair  or  for  a  festival  or  carnival  in  your  area. 
The  purpose  of  the  brochure  is  to  persuade  the  reader  to  attend  the  event.  So  the  brochure 
should  provide  a  general  overview  of  the  chosen  topic.  Anyone  who  reads  the  brochure  should 
be  able  to  tell  what  will  be  offered  at  your  event.  Concentrate  on  informing  the  reader  about  four 
specific  points  (such  as  special  exhibits,  shows,  contests,  etc.). 

Materials  needed: 

notebook  paper  or  scrap  paper  for  writing  rough  draft  of  brochure  text 
construction  paper  or  cardboard  (fold  in  half  or  as  a  trifold) 
colored  pencils  or  markers 
glue 

sources  for  images  (used  magazines,  newspapers,  the  Internet,  etc.) 

Option:  Use  software  to  create  your  brochure  on  the  computer. 

After  completion,  each  group  should  present  its  brochure  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Decide  which 
group  created  the  most  effective  brochure. 
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The  model  of  a  Ferris  wheel  in  the  background  above  has  a  central,  spoked  rotating  device 
made  from  a  bicycle  wheel,  which  is  attached  to  a  weighted  disc.  Slats  radiate  from  the  rim, 
with  models  of  people  seated  in  simple  cars.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Planning  Your  Visit 

Look  at  the  overview  guide  of  the  2002  State  Fair  above.  Notice  the  many  ways  you  could  have 
fun  and  be  educated  at  the  same  time!  After  you  have  studied  the  guide,  complete  the  following. 

H  In  your  opinion,  list  six  items  that  could  both  entertain  and  educate  you  at  the  State  Fair. 


Several  buildings  have  been  named  in  honor  of  people  important  to  the  fair.  List  three  such 
buildings,  and  identify  the  people  so  honored  (i.e.,  former  senator,  etc.).  Also,  give  one  reason 
that  the  person  was  important  to  the  fair.  Hint:  Some  articles  inside  this  issue  may  help  you! 


The  guide  for  the  2002  State  Fair  is  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
Secondary  Division,  First  Place 

by  Brandon  Cranford  Hussey* 


1=-) 


Dear  Charles, 

, r  oc  the  editor  of 

Hey,  How  are  you  £mg  of  some 

**  Pi'f  tiding  me.  *  has  come 

news  that  is  g  Department  of 

to  my  attention  that  the  budget  cut. 

Agriculture  has  they  are  considering 

because  of  this  cut  ' hey  a  pair. 

canceling  the  ^o^C^that  our  State 

™SSaddtlpar^ofourstate^ 

Fair  is  a  vital  part 


pan  ~ 

The  State  Fair,  ^  ‘“SS ^stock 
a  place  where  they  «  a„ainst  other 

and  agriculture  to  co P  These  people 

people’s  in  North  Car  effort 

spend  a  lot  of  time  ”°^ttons,  and  they  take 

preparing  for  e  products.  The 

a  lot  of  pride  m  to  P  ^  each  other 
people  also  have  fun  sh  S  the  bes, 

their  techniques  on  ho  S  k  phe  people 

products  or  raise  the  best .  ^  ^  the  only 

taking  part  in the .  c°™a h  Many  people  come 
ones  who  en)oy  t,  ‘houS  ^  livestock 

,o  the  State  Fair  ^“  ^  love  to  pet  the 

and  agricultur  •  interactive  things 

animals,  and  they “  ample,  children  a,  the 
With  them,  too.  K>  a  real  cow,  an 

is  the  enjoyment  and  e  many  tents  set  up 

out  of  it.  At  the  to  ^onai  benefits,  and 
which  offer  grea  person.  An  examp  e 

which  also  are  to  forte  P  ta  this  tent, 

1  think  of  is  the  Cool  lienee,  but  they  learn 
people  can  learn  ab  One  c0uld 

through  fun  exPe^^  i  y  by  playing  an 

.£*■»***»» 


rup  fair  also  has  a 

with  educatiOI!alfe^dJsTnd  games  to  keep  a 
large  [number]  of  nde  &  on  can  ride 

person  busy  for  ho^ ,  ‘  ^  from  a  haunted 
about  any  ride  *nagpabU^  coaste,  1  have 
house  [ride]  to  a  small  ^  [they]  are  fun, 
always  loved  the  nde  ^  ^  as  the  ones 
and  the  lines  are  not  winds  Xhe  fair  also 
you  see  at  places  like  No  matter  what 

offers  many  va*ie  {air  more  than  likely  has 
you  want  to  ea  ,  ,  ^  from  hot  dogs  an 

It.  You  can  hot  corn  on  the 

fries  to  ostrich  »  y0u  can  also  fmd 

cob.  This  is  great  b^SJcanX  find  anywhere 
things  to  eat  here  th  Y  ^  {avorite  part 
else  in  the  state-  £*d  [it  has],  1  love 

of  the  fair  is  the  tie  ^  bMX  stunt 

watching  the  pig  rac  are  always 

shoWS.  The  BMX  smMsho  ^  [they 

awesome,  and  the  &  things  that  I 

are]  free  to  go  watch.  The  pig 

would  have  easily  Pa  §  watch/  ^d  the 

races  are  simp  V  places  that  offer 

ctate  Fair  is  one  of  the  on  yt 

fU  kind  of  entertainment. 


[this]  mucb 

Myoucausee.meNo^CarotoaS^J- 

offers  so  much  to  the  p  P^  when  you  know 
How  can  you  cancel  to  (tj  it  each 

that  so  many  pe°P  with  me  because 

year ?  I  know  that  You J together  and  have 
we  have  been  to  the  fa  S  y  also  taow 
shared  many  good J®»  ^  happen,  but  you 
that  you  cannot  in  your  paper, 

could  write  a  P  as  rt  0f  your 

you  want  to  use  my  ^  me  ]ust  please 

make  some  efforTtohelp  keep  the  fair  from 

being  canceled. 

Your  friend, 

Brandon  Flussey 
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* Brandon  Cranford  Hussey  placed  first  in  the  secondary  division  of  the  2002  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Essay  Contest  with  his  entry  above.  Brandon  was  an  eleventh-grade  member  of  the 
North  Moore  Historians  from  North  Moore  High  School  in  Robbins,  Vincent  Greene,  adviser. 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest 
Secondary  Division,  honorable  Mention 

by  Ashley  Wright* 


Dear  Editor: 

NorthTarotoTsZe°FaXS;hd0  u*'®' that  ‘he 

due  to  cuts  in  the  North  Ca  r  d  be  canceJJed 
^  Agriculture's  budget  To  ^  °ePartment 
Fair  is  a  tradition  thaf  te  a  many'  the  State 
manE  Tears.  For  otls  T  ^  had 

prized  flower  or  craft  in  h  ^  6nter  tileir  most 

Tb-e  People  tfave  spenfm^  ^  'he 

heir  entries  to  perfection  Pp  months  bringing 
State  Fair  is  an  adventure  that  Jfnagers' the 
awaiting  to  embark  upon  ^  are  eaSerly 
first  of  all  their  friends  to  nde  tT^  °f  the 
best  rides.  This  is  one  of  the  M  and 

teenage  years,  because  after  mS  S  S  °f  their 
over,  they  are  already  anH  ^  CUrrent  fair  is 
oext  year.  The  fair  is  also  a^^8  what  to  ride 
young  and  old  couples  to  h^?™6  Pme  for 
tbe  fun  and  excitenfent  of  ^  gether  to  sbare 
significant  other  can  w  ,,  eeui&  whose 
from  the  midway  games*  a^  ' *  f jffed  aNmal 

HWy  cherished  because  1  ^  that  WiU  b? 

The  entire  family,  a  couple  ^  W°n  f°r  them- 
friends  can  take  old-HrT  \°r  9  grouP  of 
Put  on  costumes  from  diffo^08  ^  Which  they 
older  citizens  attend!  £ ??  ^  Fw  the 
booths  are  highly  en2aMP  H  ^  **  Crafts  a"d 
People]  takepleasure  te  1  ,  CaUSe  [the 
-ork  that  others  haveTpent  c^  ^  tediou* 
making.  The  North  Car oUn!  £  eSS  hours 
entertainment  for  all  ,  State  Fair  has 
ivhole  family  adventurfn^' therefore' is  a 
can  enjoy  looking  at  exhifote  ^  PUblic 
Ullage  of  Yesteryear  th  n  ^  as  the 
bright  Tribute,  the  fo mb  ^  6  and  Wi]bur 
^odel  trains.  Also  for  m  ?  Sh°W'  and  the 


wncerts^SfetTrv*  ^  there  are 

Dorton  Arena,  with  sudf^  °f  ^  fair  fhe 
Rio,  Loretta  Lyrtn  and  I  "p8®  3S  Diamond 
‘here  are  vibranT L  f  ’ wls-  A*  dark, 

as  though  the  cancellation101!  .i!11"6501'6' 1  feel 
would  cause  much  1,  ,  Stafe  Fair 
North  Carolinians  be^°  ud  d,Str«*  to  aU 
tradition  and  a  memorab  °  “  3  Wond«*l 
demonstrate  the  befor  Pastune.  To 
the  fair,  our  local  n  e’unexpressed  loye  for 

puhiic  oPin:»Pi>rt:ssp~a 

opmion,  and  the  result? ,  h  area  society's 
There  was  a  100  percent  n  ^  Unanim°us. 
cancellation  of  the  fair  T  PP°Sltlon  to  the 
your  newspaper  also  triedTn^  believe  if 
majority  of  the  readers  W  ,  IH  Plm°n  P°U'  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  sh  that  the 

cancelled.  Hopefully  m  d  not  be 
obtain  sufficient  fUnX  /  goVernrnent  will 
because  the  cancellationwotdd^6  ^  Fair' 
sorrow  m  the  liyes  of  ite,  n  d  CaUSe  &reat 
Carohna.  Thank  you  for  Vo  °f  N°rth 
consideration!  '  7  tlme  and 

Sincerely, 

Ashley  Wright 


*  Ashley  Wright  won  honorable  mention  in  the  secondary  division  of  the  2002  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Essay  Contest  with  her  entry.  She  was  an  eleventh-grade  member  of  the  North 
Moore  Historians  from  North  Moore  High  School  in  Robbins,  Vincent  Greene,  adviser. 
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State  Fair  Food:  A  Culinary  Exploration 

by  Nancy  Breeding* 


State  Fair  food.  Today,  the  words  conjure  up 
the  delightful  aromas  of  sausages  grilling 
in  peppers  and  onions;  sweet  cotton  candy 
just  whirred  in  the 
machine;  funnel 
cakes  frying  in  oil; 
and  the  thick, 
spicy  sauce  of 
barbecued  ribs. 

Some  70  percent  of 
fairgoers 
participating  in  a 
1996  survey  said 
concession  food  is 
the  number  one 
reason  to  make  the 
trek  to  the  fair. 

Food  in  all  its 
different  forms  is  a 
traditional  feature 
of  the  fun,  frolic, 
and  learning  at  the 
North  Carolina 
State  Fair. 

At  the  first  fairs 
in  the  mid-1800s, 
many  families 
brought  picnics  to 
enjoy  as  they 
watched  the 
parades  and  bands 
and  explored  the 
exhibits.  Fairgoers 
also  enjoyed  treats 
such  as  fried 
chicken,  sausages, 

lemonade,  sweets,  and  fruits  at  booths  run  by 
church  and  civic  organizations.  Area  taverns 
and  restaurants  opened  to  visitors  who  had 


traveled  many  hours  and  miles  to  meet  their 
friends  and  relatives  at  the  fair. 

The  food  exhibits  have  always  been  eye¬ 
pleasing,  mouthwatering,  and  educational 


highlights  of  this  agricultural  fair.  Growers 
entered  their  prize  apples  and  grapes,  pumpkins 
and  tomatoes  in  the  many  competitions.  Cooks 


Visitors  to  the  fair  enjoy  the  many  foods  available.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Services. 
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*Nancy  Breeding  is  a  freelance  writer  and  works  as  a  special  projects  and  arts  Web 
coordinator  at  North  Carolina  State  University  Theatre  in  Raleigh. 


struggled  to  win 
the  prizes  for  the 
best  sponge 
cake,  the  tastiest 
jam,  and  the 
creamiest  fruit 
butter  in  what 
were  once  called 
the  "Women's 
Departments." 

The  State  Fair 
Food  Festivals  in 
1966  and  1967 
promoted  the 
variety  of  foods 
grown  and 
processed  in 
North  Carolina 
with  the  slogan  "Build  North  Carolina  by  Using 
North  Carolina  Products."  Approximately 
150,000  people  visited  these  exhibits.  Today, 
creative  cooks,  both  men  and  women,  enter 
contests  such  as  the  Pillsbury 
Refrigerated  Pie  Crust 
Championship,  the  National  Best 
Spam  Competition,  the  North 
Carolina  Egg  Association  Perfect 
Pudding  Contest,  and  the  Tar 
Heel  Pork  Chop  Bake-Off. 

Since  1900,  when  the  Saint 
Mary's  Guild  and  the  Saint 
Luke's  Circle  of  King's  Daughters 
dished  out  popular  and  tasty 
lunches,  booths  run  by  churches 
and  civic  groups  as  fund-raisers 
have  multiplied.  More  than 
twenty  organizations  now  sell 
chicken  and  barbecue  plates  with 
beans  and  potatoes,  hot  dogs, 
hamburgers,  fries,  and  pies  to 
hungry  fairgoers.  The  Cary  United 
Methodist  Church  restaurant  has 
served  soups,  pies,  and  fluffy  country  ham 
biscuits  since  1916.  Freshly  made,  creamy 
chocolate-chocolate-chip  ice  cream  has  filled  the 
cones  of  customers  at  the  North  Carolina  State 


University  Food 
Science  Club  booth 
since  1978. 

With  thousands 
of  people  in 
attendance,  the  State 
Fair  is  a  good  place 
to  introduce  new 
and  different  foods. 
By  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century, 
Coca-Cola  joined  hot 
dogs  as  a  treat  for 
fairgoers,  and 
popcorn,  cotton 
candy,  and  ice-cream 
cones  followed  as  the 
twentieth  century 
dawned.  Many  farmers  probably  had  their  first 
taste  of  Moon  Pies  and  Spam  at  the  State  Fair. 
Today,  look  for  both  new  and  traditional  North 
Carolina  products.  Try  an  ostrich  burger,  chomp 
on  crispy  sweet-potato  chips, 
sample  some  delicious  liver 
pudding,  grab  a  handful  of 
peanuts  from  Duplin  County,  or 
munch  cholesterol-free  pork 
rinds.  Finish  your  food  research 
with  a  sip  of  muscadine  grape 
juice,  a  glass  of  cold  milk,  or  a 
cup  of  hot  cider  freshly  pressed 
from  North  Carolina  Mountain 
apples. 

Whether  you  are  craving  the 
newest  delicacies — a  fried  candy 
bar  (Snickers  dipped  in  funnel 
cake  batter,  fried  in  hot  oil,  and 
dusted  with  confectioner's 
sugar)  and  a  chocolate-covered 
frozen  banana — or  having  a 
friend  help  you  eat  a  two-pound 
turkey  leg,  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  can  provide  something  to  satisfy  every 
appetite.  Enjoy! 


The  creator  of  this  cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a  hamburger,  won  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


_ / 


Many  fair  visitors  crave  candy  apples. 
Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 
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Dorton  Arena  Turns  Fifty! 


by  Tiffany  Budd" 


There  will  be  a  special  treat  at  the  2002  North 

Carolina  State  Fair.  One  of  the  most  recognized 
buildings  in  all  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
having  a  birthday.  That's  right!  Dorton  Arena  will 
celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  saddle-shaped 
building,  located  on  the  fairgrounds  in  Raleigh,  has  a 
rich  history  that  dates  back  half  a  century. 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  approved  funds  for  construction  of  a 
building  to  serve  agriculture,  industry,  commerce. 


plane  crash  in  Egypt.  After  his  death,  Nowicki's 
friend  and  associate  William  Henley  Dietrick  of 
Raleigh  took  over  the  project.  Nowicki's  wife, 
architect  Stanislowa  Sandecka,  helped  explain  the 
building's  design  features  to  construction  workers  on 
the  job. 

In  1952  the  doors  of  the  State  Fair  arena  officially 
opened.  People  nicknamed  the  building  the  Cow 
Palace  because  livestock  shows  took  place  there 
during  the  fair.  The  building  was  unlike  anything 
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Dorton  Arena.  Courtesy  of  the  Ballentine  Collection ,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


and  the  general  welfare  of  North  Carolina.  Several 
designs  were  submitted,  but  the  most  innovative  one 
came  from  Matthew  Nowicki. 

Nowicki  was  a  Polish  architect  who  held  a  variety 
of  important  positions  worldwide  before  becoming 
head  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  1948.  Nowicki 
envisioned  a  structure  for  the  fairgrounds  that  would 
be  very  unusual,  with  a  futuristic  flair.  He  designed  a 
building  that  is  300  feet  in  diameter,  elliptical  (oval) 
in  shape,  with  a  central  concrete  floor  221  feet  long 
and  127  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point  of  the  ellipse. 
Unfortunately,  Matthew  Nowicki  never  saw  his 
design  come  to  life.  In  August  1950  he  died  in  a 


that  had  ever  been  built  before  because  no  columns 
or  steel  supports  were  used  to  support  the  roof;  the 
arena  has  the  world's  first  cable-supported  roof 
system.  Two  huge  arches  leaning  away  from  each 
other  support  the  weight,  and  a  network  of  cables 
strung  between  the  arches  holds  the  heavy  metal 
roof.  This  suspension  system  eliminated  the  need  for 
columns.  The  design  allows  every  seat  in  the 
building  to  have  an  unobstructed  view.  It  truly  is  a 
one-of-a-kind  structure. 

At  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  1961  State  Fair, 
the  arena  was  officially  named  the  J.  S.  Dorton  Arena, 
after  Dr.  J.  Sibley  Dorton  of  Shelby,  who  was 
appointed  State  Fair  manager  in  1937.  Under  his 
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*Tiffany  Budd  works  as  a  State  Fair  public  information  assistant  at  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Sendees  in  Raleigh. 


Early  construction  of  Dorton  Arena.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


leadership,  the  fair  started  to  make  money  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  and  profits  and  attendance 
continued  to  increase  over  time.  Dorton  died  in  1961 
after  twenty-four  years  of  service  to  the  fair. 

After  the  completion  of  a  new  livestock  building 
in  the  1970s,  Dorton  Arena  served  as  the 
fairground's  primary  building  for  entertainment, 
circuses,  exhibitions,  and  more.  Over  the  years,  the 
arena  has  hosted  many  exciting  events,  such  as 
Raleigh  Ice  Caps  hockey  games,  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus,  wrestling 
matches,  the  Ice  Capades,  and  performances  by 
Dolly  Parton,  Willie  Nelson,  Led  Zeppelin,  K.  C. 
and  the  Sunshine  Band,  and  more. 

Currently,  the  arena  is  used  for  trade  shows, 
concerts,  and  athletic  events  year-round,  as  well  as 
during  the  fair.  A  few  of  the  performers  scheduled 
for  the  2002  State  Fair  are  Carolyn  Dawn  Johnson, 
SR-71,  Lorri  Morgan  and  Sammy  Kershaw,  and  the 
Irish  dance  troupe  Spirit  of  the  Dance.  To  celebrate 
the  arena's  fiftieth  birthday,  there  will  be  a  1950s 
dance  party  on  the  first  night  of  the  fair  (October 
18),  with  Elvis  impersonator  Keith  Henderson  of 
Chapel  Hill  welcoming  visitors  with  his  renditions  of 
famous  Elvis  tunes.  Fair  workers  are  preparing  the 
building  for  its  birthday  by  painting  the  outside  and 
making  the  concession  stand  in  the  North  Lobby  look 
like  an  old-fashioned  soda  fountain. 

North  Carolina  is  lucky  to  be  home  to  one  of  the 
most  unusual  buildings  ever  created.  Dorton  Arena 


has  a  long  and  important  history.  It  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It  has  been 
called  a  modem  marvel  and  this  year  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  named  a  National  Historic  Civil 


The  circus  in  Dorton  Arena.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


Engineering  Landmark.  The  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  is  also  featuring  Dorton  Arena  in  its 
exhibit  Man-Made  Marvels,  open  until  June  2003. 

For  more  information  on  Dorton  Arena,  please 
visit  the  Web  site  www.ncstatefair.org.  Plan  to  come 
and  help  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dorton 
Arena.  See  you  at  the  fair! 
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The  African  American  State  Fair 

by  Jim  Sumner* 


fter  the  Civil  War,  a  group  of  African 
American  men  in  Raleigh  were  looking 
for  a  way  to  demonstrate  the  progress 
made  by  African  Americans  in  North  Carolina 
since  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  state.  In 
1879  twenty-two  of  these  men  organized  as 
the  Colored  Industrial  Association  of  North 
Carolina.  Their  stated  purpose  was  to  improve 
and  educate  North  Carolina's  African 


Americans  and  to  demonstrate  what  newly 
freed  people  could  accomplish.  They  decided 
to  hold  an  African  American  fair,  similar  to 
the  State  Fair  that  Raleigh  had  hosted  since  the 
1850s.  Charles  N.  Hunter,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  group,  called  on  "our  farmers, 
mechanics,  arti[s]ans,  and  educators,  to  come 
forward  and  place  on  exhibition  their  best 
productions." 


EXHIBITORS  MAKING  ENTRIES  AT  THE  OPF1CE  OF  THE  SEC  RETART 


THE  PROCESSION  PASSING  DOWN  FAYETTEVILLE  STREET,  ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  GROUNDS. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FAIR-GROUNDS  SHOWING  THE  WALKING  -  MATCH  BETWEEN  NEGRO  PEDESTRIANS 


F'Z'II 


The  December  6,  1879,  edition  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  features  the  North  Carolina  Colored  Industrial  Fair,  which  first  took  place  November  17-20,  1879. 
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* Jim  Sumner  works  as  the  curator  of  sports,  and  a  research  historian,  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History.  He  served  as  the  conceptual  editor  for  this  issue  o/THJH. 


The  association  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  fair  in  Raleigh  during  the  month  of 
November  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  late 
1800s.  The  fair  combined  agricultural  and 
industrial  displays.  Exhibitors  displayed 
farm  produce,  crafts,  and  arts,  including 
such  items  as  poultry,  needlework,  quilts, 
and  paintings.  The  fair  gave  prizes  for  the 
best  products  in  a  number  of  categories, 
including  livestock,  crops,  poultry, 
horticulture,  fine  arts,  mechanical  arts 
(crafts),  and  carpentry.  Authors  read  from 
their  books,  and  African  American 
newspapers  were  displayed.  Prominent 
politicians  and  public  figures,  both  black  and 
white,  made  speeches  during  the  fair. 
Parades  and  bands  lent  a  festive  air  to 
the  activities.  Visitors  traveled  to  the 
fair  from  across  the  state,  and  many 
railroads  offered  discounted  rates  to 
the  fair's  exhibitors. 

White-owned  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  Daily  Chronicle,  covered  the 
fair.  The  latter  praised  the  1886  fair, 
reporting  that  "It  was  very  successful 
and  displayed  great  advancement  in 
their  [African  Americans']  industrial 
pursuits  and  many  of  the  higher  arts." 

The  Colored  Industrial  Association 
Fair  did  not  become  a  financial  success, 
however.  When  the  fair  was 
discontinued  is  unclear,  although  it 
lasted  at  least  a  decade.  But  the  fair 
succeeded  in  other  ways.  Historian 
Frenise  Logan  has  written  that  the  fair 
promoted  racial  harmony,  encouraged 
African  Americans  to  improve  farm 
production,  and  presented  the 
"educational,  agricultural,  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  Negro 
people  of  the  State."  Most  of  all,  the  fair 
showed  the  world  how  far  North 
Carolina's  African  Americans  had 
come  in  the  decades  immediately 
following  their  freedom. 


Thomas  Day:  Award- 
Winning  Cabinetmaker 

by  Patricia  Phillips  Marshall* 


The  State  Fair  gave  the  Mechanics  Hall 

others  besides  Thomas  Day  had  a  "large 

farmers  the  lot  of  furniture,  consisting 

opportunity  to  compete  of  wardrobe,  bureaus,  and 
for  prizes.  During  the  mirrors,  center  and  other 

1800s,  the  state's  tables,  chairs,  pier  glasses, 

"mechanics"  had  a  hall  at  [et]c."  The  judges  must 
the  fair  to  display  the  have  been  impressed, 

results  of  their  labors.  At  because  the  Weekly  Raleigh 

that  time  mechanic  meant  Register  reported  that  Day 

someone  who  crafted  won  a  three-dollar 

objects  by  hand.  House  premium  for  the  best 
builders,  blacksmiths,  center  table.  A  reporter 

cabinetmakers,  and  from  Virginia  was  so 

coppersmiths  were  all  impressed  that  he  wrote 

considered  mechanics.  in  his  newspaper,  the 

In  1857  Thomas  Day,  a  Petersburg  Daily  Express: 
free  African  American  "In  the  mechanical 

cabinetmaker  from  department  I  saw  some 

Milton,  in  Caswell  most  significant  furniture. 

County,  decided  to  enter  A  large  mahogany 
some  of  his  furniture  at  wardrobe,  of  most 
the  State  Fair  in  Raleigh.  elaborate  workmanship. 

As  a  free  black.  Day  was  by - Day,  of  Milton, 

not  considered  an  equal  in  N.C.,  ...  I  do  not  believe 
white  society,  but  that  did  it  can  be  excelled  in  any  of 
not  stop  him  from  owning  the  Northern  markets." 
and  operating  the  largest  Thomas  Day  had  many 

furniture-making  shop  in  customers  around  his 
the  state.  At  the  time,  the  home  in  Milton,  as  well  as 
white  majority  looked  in  the  counties  that 

upon  many  free  blacks  surrounded  Caswell  and 

with  suspicion.  But  even  in  Virginia.  Winning 

despite  Day's  status  as  a  a  premium  at  the  fifth 
free  black,  he  was  allowed  annual  State  Fair  in  1857 
to  compete  with  other  enhanced  his  reputation 

cabinetmakers  for  the  as  an  excellent  cabinet- 

prizes  awarded  as  maker.  The  judges 

premiums.  The  fair  ignored  his  position  as  a 

offered  him  the  perfect  free  black  and  awarded 
opportunity  to  advertise  that  premium  based  on 
his  work  to  a  large  his  skill  and  creative 

number  of  people.  genius  as  a  craftsman. 

The  Raleigh  newspaper 
the  North  Carolina  Standard 
reported  that  in 


*Patricia  Phillips  Marshall  works  as  the  curator  of  furnishings  and  decorative  arts  at  the  THJH,  Fall  2002 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  She  is  currently  working  with  preservation  historian 
Jo  Leimenstoll  on  a  book  that  will  examine  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Day. 


Agriculture  at  the  State  Fair 


by  RoAnn  Bishop* 


livestock,  produce,  and  farm  equipment  the  month  of  October,  annually."  But  poor 

exhibited  at  the  annual  autumn  event.  From  planning  and  publicity  delayed  the  event. 


grand  champion  beef  cattle  and  blue-ribbon  Also,  low  farm  prices  and  the  lack  of  markets 


vegetables  to  antique  tractors  and  butter 
sculptures,  if  it's  from  the  farm,  you'll  find 
it  at  the  State  Fair. 

Traditionally,  North  Carolina  has  been  a 
land  of  farmers.  From  colonial  times  to  the 
early  1900s,  most  North  Carolinians  made 
their  living  from  the  soil,  growing  the  crops 
and  raising  the  animals  they  needed  to 
supply  food  and  clothing  for  themselves 


and  their  families.  In  the  1840s  and  1850s, 


rising  crop  prices  and  railroad  construction 


made  some  farmers  want  to  grow  more 
crops  to  sell  at  market.  In  this  period,  some 
agricultural  societies  formed,  and  a  few 


farm  journals  and  almanacs  were  published 
that  told  farmers  how  to  use  new  scientific 
farming  methods  to  increase  their 


production  and  their  profits. 


During  this  time,  the  seeds  of  the  North 


Carolina  State  Fair  were  sown.  The  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society  had 
formed  in  Raleigh  in  1818  to  promote  better 
farming  practices.  During  its  second  year. 


For  some  Tar  Heel  farmers,  mules  and  oxen  remained  the  farm  "machines"  of  choice  unti 
that  made  farming  easier.  Courtesy  of  University  Archives,  North  Carolina  State  Universit 
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'RoAnn  Bishop  works  as  an  associate  curator  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 


and  drew  an  estimated  four  thousand  people. 
Admission  was  twenty-five  cents  per  person, 
fifty  cents  for  buggies,  and  a  dollar  for 
carriages.  Boats  brought  some  display 
materials  up  the  "Blackwater"  (possibly  the 
Neuse  River),  and  other  materials  and 
livestock  arrived  by  rail.  All  were  transported 
for  free.  Premiums  of  ten  dollars  and  five 
dollars  for  first  and  second  places  were  offered 
in  most  categories  of  competition,  and  the 
runners-up  received  certificates. 

Eight  State  Fairs  took  place 
before  the  Civil  War  began  in  1861. 
Afterward,  many  North  Carolina 
farms  and  plantations  lay  in  ruins. 
Gradually,  North  Carolina's 
agriculture  recovered,  manu¬ 
facturing  increased,  and  the  fair 
reopened.  By  1884  state  leaders 
could  plan  to  stage  the  "Great 
North  Carolina  Exposition"  to 
show  "the  variety  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  products  and  resources 
of  North  Carolina."  This  State  Fair 
remained  open  for  a  month,  at  the 
second  of  Raleigh's  three  fair  sites: 
on  Hillsborough  Street  across  from 
present-day  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

The  opening  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  (now  North 
Carolina  State  University)  in  1889 


soon  caused  farm  reformers  to  lose  interest  in 
the  society.  Then,  spurred  by  a  wave  of 
internal  improvements  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  1840s  and  1850s,  the  Agricultural 
Society  reorganized  in  1852,  and  at  the  top  of 
its  list  of  things  to  do  was  to  sponsor  a  State 
Fair. 

The  first  "State  Exposition"  took  place  in 
October  1853  on  a  sixteen-acre  site  about  ten 
blocks  east  of  the  Capitol.  It  lasted  four  days 


ter  War  War  II,  when  wartime  technology  produced  new  tools,  machinery,  and  chemicals 
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These  two  4-H'ers  are  all  smiles  after  winning  awards  for  growing  watermelons  in  1955.  Since  1926,  4-H  clubs  across  North  Carolina  have  recognized  and  rewarded 
the  efforts  of  youth  to  produce  bigger  and  better-quality  farm  products.  Their  efforts  often  appear  in  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  University  Archives, 
North  Carolina  State  University. 


came  at  a  time  when  the  state's  agriculture 
needed  a  boost.  The  farm  tenancy  and  crop 
lien  systems  that  arose  after  the  Civil  War  had 
plunged  many  farm  families  into  poverty. 
Under  the  farm  tenancy  system,  farmers 
rented  land,  paying  either  cash  or  a  share  of  a 
"cash"  crop,  such  as  cotton  or  tobacco.  Under 
the  crop  lien  system,  farmers  also  promised 
part  of  their  crops  to  a  local  merchant  as 
payment  for  goods  received  on  credit  during 
the  year.  In  a  bad  farming  year,  a  farmer  could 
end  up  owing  more  money  than  his  crops  had 
made.  Unhappy  farmers  organized  to  push  for 


agricultural  reforms.  The  Farmer's  Alliance, 
one  of  the  reform  groups,  helped  to  establish 
the  college.  The  college,  in  turn,  helped 
farmers  by  making  new  agricultural  research 
available  and  by  eventually  providing 
extension  services  that  sent  faculty  across  the 
state  to  teach  and  consult  with  farmers.  The 
college's  agricultural  education  efforts 
appeared  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  form  of 
exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

By  1895  the  State  Fair  had  become  the  main 
annual  event  for  rural  North  Carolinians. 
Some  folks  traveled  for  days  to  get  to  Raleigh, 
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so  that  they  could  compare  the  products  of 
their  farms  against  others  in  the  state  and 
learn  about  new  agricultural  methods, 
machinery,  and  animal  breeds.  The  main 
attraction  at  the  1895  State  Fair  was  chicken 
incubators.  Amazed  spectators  watched  as  up 
to  two  hundred  eggs 
hatched  at  one  time. 

Today,  poultry  is  North 
Carolina's  top 
moneymaking 
agricultural  industry. 

North  Carolina's 
farmers,  however,  did  not 
make  much  money  until 
World  War  I  increased 
the  demand  for  their 
agricultural  goods.  By  the 
time  the  soldiers  returned 
from  Europe  in  1919, 
high  cotton  and  tobacco 
prices  had  brought  a  new 
prosperity.  But  it  was 
short-lived.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  in  the 
1920s  sent  crop  prices 
down,  forcing  more  and 
more  farm  families  into 
tenancy  (renting  land). 

Many  people  had  to  quit 
farming  and  take  factory 
jobs  in  cities,  increasing  a 
late-nineteenth-century 


trend  from  agricultural  to  industrial 
employment.  Also,  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
infestation  reached  North  Carolina  in  the  late 
1920s  and  destroyed  many  cotton  crops. 
Farmers  who  clung  to  their  way  of  life  largely 
stopped  growing  cotton  and  switched  to 


In  1914  Congress  authorized  and  provided  funds  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  System,  which  is  still  operating 
today.  As  part  of  this  system,  early  agriculturalists  traveled  across  the  state  to  provide  rural  families  with  useful 
information  about  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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tobacco  or  diversified  (mixed)  farming. 
Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  reflected  these 
changes. 

Meanwhile,  important  new  farming 
alternatives — dairying  and  truck  farming 
(growing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
market) — emerged  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  as 
increasing  urban  populations  demanded  fresh 


Inside  the  livestock  pavilion  of  the  Jim  Graham  Building.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


Federal  relief  programs  helped  farm 
families  survive  through  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  but  changes  in  the  traditional 
way  of  life  had  begun.  Automobiles,  electric 
lights,  and  telephones  had  already  altered 
farm  life,  and  World  War  II  technology 
brought  more  changes  through  new  chemicals, 
tools,  and  machinery  in  the  1940s  and  1950s. 


dairy  products  and  produce.  Today,  you  can 
see  some  early  dairying  equipment  at  the  State 
Fair's  Antique  Farm  Machinery  Museum, 
located  across  from  the  Village  of  Yesteryear. 


Cotton  and  tobacco  production  limits,  the 
mechanization  of  farming,  and  the  increased 
use  of  pesticides  reduced  the  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  and  the  number  of  laborers 
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State  Fair,  have  indeed  become  part  of  the 
fair's  attractions.  But,  instead  of  competing, 
technology  has  worked  alongside  agriculture 
to  enhance  it  and  to  explore  new  farming 
frontiers. 

In  2003  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  will 
celebrate  its  150th  anniversary.  There  will 
certainly  be  high-tech  displays.  But  not  far 
from  the  computer  models,  you 


will  likely  see  a  youngster 


This  unused  ticket  to  the  1881  State  Fair  shows  that  the  event  lasted  for  six  days.  Since  1986  the 
annual  fair  has  enjoyed  a  ten-day  run.  Current  adult  admission  costs  six  dollars,  but  according  to 
this  ticket,  the  1881  entry  charge  was  fifty  cents. 


in  the  fields.  By  the  mid-1900s,  family  farms 
were  becoming  fast,  efficient  commercial 
operations  called  "agribusinesses."  And  many 
farmers  were  hanging  up  their  hats. 

Since  World  War  II, 
diversification  has  helped  to 
expand  and  improve  North 
Carolina  agriculture,  as  have 
ongoing  research  and  ever- 
changing  technology.  In  1968, 
a  year  before  the  Apollo  11 
moon  landing,  an  article  in  the 
State  magazine  predicted  that 
space-age  technology  would 
"command  equal  interest  with 
agriculture"  at  the  State  Fair. 

In  the  past  few  years, 
computer  exhibits  and  high- 
tech  displays,  such  as  the 
BioFrontiers  exhibit  at  the  2001 


grooming  a  calf  for  show  or  hear  a 
grandfather  telling  about  how  he 
used  to  plow  behind  a  team  of 
mules.  For  agriculture  still  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  State  Fair. 


I 

E 
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A  tractor  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  Courtesy  of  the  Ballentine  Collection,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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North  Carolina’s  Heritage  and  the  State  Fair 

by  Jennifer  Nixon* 


Youth  perform  at  the  Folk  Festival.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 

Plus,  fireworks,  horse  races,  auto  races.  North  Carolina,  who  helped  him  organize  a 

and  a  daredevil  show  were  scheduled  new  event.  The  lawyer's  name  was 

in  the  grandstand.  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford. 


Jennifer  Nixon  works  as  a  public  information  officer  at  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services  in  Raleigh. 
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The  year  was  1948,  and  big  things  were 
in  store  for  the  North  Carolina  State 
Fair.  President  Harry  Truman  was 
coming  to  participate  in  the  opening  day 
ceremonies.  A  new  midway  operator — 

James  E.  Strates — was  planning  to  bring  a 
record  number  of  rides  and  shows  to  the  fair. 


But  State  Fair  manager  Dr.  J.  Sibley  Dorton 
felt  something  was  still  missing. 

For  a  long  time,  Dorton  wanted  North 
Carolinians  to  entertain  fairgoers  between 
performances  in  the  grandstand.  He  teamed 
up  with  a  singing,  dancing,  guitar- 
strumming  lawyer  from  the  Mountains  of 
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Lunsford  had  spent  much  time  roaming  of  Yesteryear.  Dorton  saw  that  many 

North  Carolina  studying  the  native  music  practical  skills  of  rural  families  were  no 

and  folk  customs  of  the  people.  He  had  been  longer  being  passed  down  from  generation  to 

trying  to  get  people  interested  in  folk  music  generation.  In  the  past,  many  families  had 

and  folk  dancing.  Radio  and  television  were  woven  their  own  baskets,  shaped  wooden 

providing  new  forms  of  entertainment,  so  spoons  used  in  cooking,  created  or  repaired 

families  and  communities  were 
no  longer  sitting  on  porches  or 
around  pianos  singing  and 
entertaining  themselves. 

Lunsford  was  worried  that  the 
old  tunes  and  dances  would  be 
forgotten.  He  believed  that  the 
State  Fair  was  a  perfect  setting 
to  showcase  these  talents,  and 
he  found  support  from  Dorton. 

Dorton  and  Lunsford  named 
their  new  attraction  the  State 
Fair  Folk  Festival.  More  than 
five  hundred  singers  and 
dancers  were  invited  in  1948. 

Fiddlers,  banjo  players,  string 
bands,  doggers,  square  dance 
teams,  ballad  singers,  church 
choirs,  and  gospel  quartets  came 
that  first  year  and  were  a  hit 
with  fairgoers.  The  next  year 
Dorton  opened  the  event  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to 
participate.  The  newspaper 
Agricultural  Review  noted  that 
large  cash  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  competition  winners. 

Awards  ranged  from  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
church  choir  to  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  best  banjo  picker. 


Spinning  yarn  in  the  Village  of  Yesteryear.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


Two  years  later,  Dorton  took  his  idea  a 
step  further  and  invited  traditional  craftsmen 
to  participate  in  an  exhibit  called  the  Village 


their  own  furniture,  and  even  made  their 
own  soap  and  candles.  But  as  times  changed, 
families  could  buy  these  items  cheaply  at 
stores,  and  their  crafting  skills  were  no 


longer  needed.  Dorton  wanted  North  Carolinians  to  keep 
the  heritage  alive  through  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
the  age-old  crafts. 

In  the  Village  of  Yesteryear,  fairgoers  watched  Tar  Heels 
who  were  dressed  in  colonial-era  costumes  work  at  their 
crafts.  Craftspeople  demonstrated  pottery,  woodcrafts, 
basketweaving,  gun  restoring,  rug  braiding,  candlestick 
making,  blacksmithing,  and  other  skills. 

The  Village  of  Yesteryear  started  in  an  old  storage  shed 
that  was  cold  and  wet  when  it  rained.  In  1975  it  moved  to 
the  new  Crafts  Building,  built  as  part  of  Heritage  Circle. 

The  Crafts  Building  was  later  renamed  the  Governor  James 
E.  Holshouser  Building.  The  fair  purchased  many  historic 
buildings  for  Heritage  Circle.  The  area  has  a  historic  church, 
a  working  gristmill,  an  old  schoolhouse,  a  blacksmithing 
shed,  and  several  other  buildings  that  are  used  during  the 
fair.  This  year,  a  working  sawmill  will  be  added. 

Not  too  much  has  changed  at  the  Folk  Festival  or  the 
Village  of  Yesteryear  over  the  years.  The  Folk  Festival  used 
to  take  place  three  times  a  day  on  an  outdoor  stage.  Now,  it 
is  presented  twice  a  day  under  a  large  tent  with  plenty  of 
seating  to  rest  tired  feet.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  people 
of  all  ages  sing,  dance,  and  play  their  instruments  in 
competition  for  cash  prizes  and  trophies  each  year.  The  top 
trophy  awarded  today  is  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
festival.  The  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  Trophy  is  given  to  the 
group  or  individual  whose  performance  best  exemplifies 
North  Carolina's  musical  heritage. 

In  the  Village  of  Yesteryear,  crafts  and  craftspeople  have 
come  and  gone.  This  year  fairgoers  will  see  traditional 
crafts  such  as  basketweaving,  spoon  carving,  wooden  bowl 
making,  quilting,  rug  braiding,  blacksmithing,  pottery,  and 

wooden  toy  making.  They 
will  also  see  instrument 
making,  teddy  bear 
making,  Ukrainian  egg 
decorating,  tatting  (lace 
making),  knitting,  and 
more.  Most  of  the  crafts¬ 
people  take  pride  in  having 
learned  their  skills  from  a 


Images  at  left  (top  to  bottom): 

1.  Making  pottery  at  the  1967  fair. 

2.  A  band  performs  during  the  Folk 
Festival.  Courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Services. 

3.  A  choir  performs  at  the  1949  Folk 
Festival. 

4.  An  exhibit  on  woodworking  in  the 
Village  of  Yesteryear.  Courtesy  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


i n 


Top  image:  The  building  that  houses  the  Village  of  Yesteryear. 
Second-row  images,  left  to  right:  A  woodworker  demonstrates  his 
craft;  working  a  loom;  a  craftsman  and  exhibitor  at  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear. 

Left:  The  creator  of  this  rag  doll  won  first  place. 

All  images  are  courtesy  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services. 


parent  or  grandparent.  And  they  hope 
to  pass  those  skills  along  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren. 

The  State  Fair  is  proud  to  continue 
Dorton's  vision  of  bringing  old-time 
music  and  crafts  to  the  fair  each  year. 

Fair  personnel  feel  that  it  is  important  for 
residents  to  learn  about  their  heritage. 


If  you  go  to  the  fair  this  year,  be  sure  to 
stop  by  the  Folk  Festival  and  the  Village  of 
Yesteryear  to  learn  more  about  North 
Carolina's  past. 
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